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midst of belligerent partisans, was the patron of a deep pacific
interest. But amongst Christian nations this unfair personal
bias has struck deeper : Cicero was not merely a philosopher ;
he was one who cultivated ethics ; he was himself the author
of an ethical system, composed with the pious purpose of
training to what he thought just moral views his only son.
This system survives, is studied to this day, is honoured
perhaps extravagantly, and has repeatedly been pronounced
the best practical theory to which Pagan principles were
equal. Were it only upon this impulse, it was natural that
men should receive a dinamen, or silent bias, towards Cicero,
as a moral authority amongst disputants whose arguments
were legions. The author of a moral code cannot be sup-
posed indifferent to the moral relations of his own party
views. If he erred, it could not be through want of medita-
tion upon the ground of judgment, or want of interest in the
results. So far Cicero has an advantage. But he has more
lively advantage in the comparison by which he benefits, at
every stage of his life, with antagonists whom the reader is
taught to believe dissolute, incendiary, and almost desperate
citizens. Yerres in the youth of Cicero, Catiline and Clodius
in his middle age, Mark Antony in Cicero's old age, have all
been left to operate on the modern reader's feelings precisely
through that masquerade of misrepresentation which invari-
ably accompanied the political eloquence of Rome. The
monstrous caricatures from the forum, or the senate, or the
democratic rostrum, which were so confessedly distortions,
by original design, for attaining the ends of faction, have
imposed upon scholars pretty generally as faithful portraits.
Recluse scholars are rarely politicians ; and in the timid
horror of German literati, at this day, when they read of
real brickbats or of paving-stones not metaphorical, used as
figures of speech by a Clodian mob, we British understand
the little comprehension of that rough horse-play, proper to
the hustings, which can as yet be available for the rectifica-
tion of any continental judgment. "Play, do you call it ?"
says a German commentator; "why, that brickbat might
break a man's leg; and this paving-stone would be sufficient
to fracture a skull." Too true : they certainly might do
so. But, for all that, our British experience of electioneering